
He Said, He Said 

J UST HOW bitter is the split between 
Kai Bird and Max Holland, one-time 
best buddies and now competing biog- 
raphers? Consider this: Thirteen 

months ago, Holland was giving a talk at the 
Woodrow Wilson Center on the subject that 
has concerned both scholars for the past 
decade, John J. McCloy, perennial presiden- 
tial adviser and establishment big wheel. 

Bird, who was nearing the finish line on 
his book, naturally wanted to know what 
Holland was going to say. But he knew if he 
attended it would rattle the guy. “He 
changes color when I walk into the room,” 
Bird says. Not, he admits, that he feels too 
good himself: “I get nervous at the thought.” 
Instead Bird sent his father, a retired for- 
eign service officer, to take notes. Holland 
recognized him, and knew why he was 
there: "He was spying.” So he censored his 
text to throw out things he knew Bird didn’t 
have, like a quotation from a letter McCloy 
had written his mother. There’s no point in 
helping the enemy. 

And they are enemies now, to the extent 
that they won’t stay in the same room to- 
gether, “It’s like a divorce,” says Holland. “A 
very painful divorce. The only difference is, 
in this case you could divide the baby. We 
could both have it, so to speak.” Says Bird: 

“I regard it as a great tragedy. It still is a 
painful episode in my life and always will 
be.” 

This, their friends and colleagues agree, 
is the saddest story. "I’ve never seen people 
who collaborated better than those two,” 
says Victor Navasky, editor of the Nation. 
"They had a joint career.” 

But the duo did more than share a colum- 
nist’s byline for the magazine. "Let me put it 
this way,” says Holland. “If I had gotten 
married, he would have been my best man. 
As Victor used to say, we were attached at 
the hip.” Holland’s transcriber says she 
sometimes can t tell their voices apart on 
the tapes. 

They met in 1976 as interns at the Car- 
negie Endowment. Around 1981, Bird 
talked to Holland about an idea for a collab- 
orative effort on Saudi Arabia. Holland re- 
fined this into a biography of McCloy, who 
had represented many of the oil companies 
against OPEC. A contract with Simon & 
Schuster was signed in 1982, and they 
plugged away until ’86. 

“The first couple of years it was a lot of 
fun— -a big treasure hunt,” says Bird, re- 
membering fondly the long time they spent 
rummaging in Averell Harriman’s personal 
papers. They did a tremendous amount of 



research— hundreds of Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act requests, 15,000 pages of pho- 
tocopies from the Eisenhower Library 
alone. It was when they had to put this ma- 
terial in a narrative that things broke down 

Their plan was to split the life in two— 
the wrong method, both now feel. When 
Bird was done with his half (the early 
years), Holland wasn’t even close to finish- 
ing his— and moreover, he didn’t like what 
Bird had written. More fundamentally, Hol- 
land felt there was still more research to be 
done. 

At about this point, Holland got side- 
tracked on another topic, a company his fa- 
ther had worked for that had gone bankrupt. 
He and Bird had always written everything 
together, but Bird didn’t want to delay work 
on McCloy any longer. Holland went ahead 
anyway, and his When the Machine Stopped 
was published in 1989. 

By this time, the whole McCloy project 




had fallen irrevocably apart. Lawyers were 
hired. ‘It was threatening to get very 
messy,” says Holland. They split up, which 
was no easy task: making a second set of 
research materials alone cost $10,000. 

How much research is enough? Says Bird: 
“There’s always one more classmate out 
there, or some friend you haven’t inter- 
viewed, or more archives. You could go 
back again and again. Max thought of this 
book as his life’s work. From my point of ... 
view, he became very uncompromising 
about how to complete it.” ■ 

Holland, naturally, thought this missing 
material was important: “I felt there was a 
lot of work that hadn’t yet been done — we 
hadn’t interviewed Kissinger or David 
Rockefeller. His whole thrust was to get 
things over. He didn’t care.” 

When Bird’s The Chairman: John J. 
McCloy, the Making of the American Estab- 
lishment was published by Simon & Schus- 
ter this spring, Holland found it galling that 
the book was saluted for its thorough re- 
search. If Bird had done the book by him- 
self, he says, “it would have been much' less 
thoroughly researched than it purports to 
be.” He says his version — Citizen McCloy, 
under contract at Scribner’s with no pub- , 
lication date in sight — will contain signifi- 
cant new information. Bird, of course, dis- 
putes that. 

Just like with a failed marriage, it’s not 
easy to say what or who is to blame. "If I 
knew the answer to that, maybe they would 
have gotten through it,” says editor 
Navasky, their appointed arbiter. 

One ride of collaboration is to have writ- 
ten agreements — even or maybe especially 
if you’re best friends. Bird and Holland did 
that. They had a partnership agreement 
about how to divide the money and do the 
research, made provisions for arbitration. 
That didn’t save them. 

At the end, says Holland, “there was no 
trust between us whatsoever. The one thing 
which wasn’t in our contract, because 
there’s no way you can put it in, was if you 
work as a team, common-sense suggestions 
have to be taken at face value. They can’t 
be seen as having a secret agenda.” 

Bird’s interpretation seems fair: “To 
write any book, but particularly a biography, 
you’ve got to have an obsessive, stubborn 
personality, particularly to do the archival 
work. It’s a lonely process. Max has all 
those qualities — he’s extremely persistent 
and meticulous.” 

The problem: “Max learned that I was 
just as obsessed as he was. In the end, I be- 
came as stubborn about the project. I think 
that was a surprise to him, and led to a 
breakdown.” Writing a biography, perhaps, 
is like leading an orchestra: Only one person 
can be in charge at a time. 




